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This is Mr. Froude's argument, and it is impossible to be otherwise than 
impressed with its cogency. " Let it once be known," he says, " that England 
regards the West Indies as essentially one with herself, and the English in the 
islands will resume their natural position, and respect and order will come 
back, and those once thriving colonies will again advance with the rest on the 
high road of civilization and prosperity." 

III. 

RECENT BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 

The influence of a great man's life* is sometimes best estimated from a distant 
period of time, when the events of which he was a part may be regarded dis- 
passionately and may be seen in their exact relative importance, without the 
glamour which attaches to those close at hand. On the other hand, personal rem- 
iniscences of important persons or events are not only interesting but valuable, 
affording many sided views of historical themes and suggesting lines of thought 
and revealing motives for action which are not accessible to the historian of a 
later period. The life of Wendell Phillips, a new edition of which is just pub- 
lished, has a value depending chiefly on the latter conditions. Doubtless a better 
biography of Mr. Phillips will some day be written, but Mr. Austin has shown 
great wisdom in allowing the " silver-tongued orator " and his friends to speak 
wherever it is possible ; and so numerous have been the writings of the orator, 
and so full and complete the reminiscences of his friends now living, that there 
has been practically very little for the biographer to do but weave these together 
in narrative form. 

The path of Mr. Phillips' life was apparently a flowery one. No struggles 
with poverty ; no unsatisfied longings for educational advantages or for recogni- 
tion in his chosen profession ; no attempts to gain social distinction, mark his 
career. His father was the first Mayor of Boston, and by birth and office held a 
high social position, and trained his children wisely ; while the mother was of 
sweet and noble disposition and inculcated the highest principles of morality. All 
the best influences of literary Boston were open to the lad, and were carefully im- 
proved. 

As the friend of the down-trodden and an active worker in every reform, Mr. 
Phillips' life of necessity impinges on some of the most important events of the 
century. The Anti-Slavery movement, prison and labor reforms, the temperance 
cause, woman suffrage, the oppressions of Ireland and of the Indians, all these 
were of deep and absorbing interest to this lover of his kind. When invited to 
address the public by lyceum bureaus, his terms were " one hundred dollars and 
expenses if upon a literary subject; free of charge if upon slavery." We are itt- 
debted to Mr. Austin for a concise and very convenient history of the philanthropic 
movements with which Mr. Phillips was connected, especially of the Anti-Slavery 
movement, which is traced from its beginnings. Many valuable addresses, some 
of which have never before been published, find place in this volume. Among 
these we notice one on The Crisis in Irish Affairs; a Reply to Dr. Howard Crosby's 
Anti-Total Abstinence discourse; a Reply to Dr. Bartol, on The Liberal Clergy 
and The Interests of Rum; his " statement" in the Grant-Sumner controversy; 
campaign speeches for Grant, and his last public utterance at the unveiling of the 
statue of Harriet Martineau. The closing chapters contain some of the many elo- 
quent eulogies and tributes called forth by Mr. Phillips' death and are of much 
interest. 

* " The Life and Times of Wendell Phillips." By George Lowell Austin. Lee and Shepard. 
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It would scarcely be possible to put forth an uninteresting life of Benjamin 
Franklin* and the volume recently added to the American Men of Letters ser- 
ies presents a correct, readable and entertaining narrative. The plan of the series 
necessitates the prominence given to Franklin as a literary man. The full text is 
given of " Father Abraham's Wise Speech at a Vendue of Merchants' Goods," 
while the history of the Hutchinson letters, the political papers and the autobiog- 
raphy is the most complete and satisfactory of any we remember to have seen. 

Mr. McMaster confesses his difficulty in determining Franklin's rank among men 
of letters. His name is connected with no great work of fiction, poetry or history. 
" He founded no school of literature. He gave no impetus to letters. ... To 
place him with respect to Irving, Bryant, Cooper, Prescott, and the host of great 
men that came after him is impossible. There is no common ground of compari- 
son." But among the number of pamphleteers and essayists of wide influence in 
his time, he easily holds the first rank. His versatility and sloth led him to at- 
tempt much that he never finished. The Do Good Papers, Poor Richard's Al. 
manac, the printing-house, electricity, politics, electricity again and diplomacy, 
each interested him for a time. " Neither vanity nor persuasion could make him 
complete the autobiography." Yet " to say that his life is the most interesting, 
the most uniformly successful, yet lived by any American, is bold. But it is 
nevertheless strictly true." His writings are characterized by short, pithy sen- 
tences, short words, humor, good sense and clearness. His language is plain, 
vigorous English, not diversified by flowers of speech. 

Having so far indicated the merit and character of the book under discussion, 
we must now confess that the work falls far below what it should be, and cannot 
be classed with the " Life of Henry," elsewhere noticed, or the best of the series of 
which it forms a part. The style, especially in the earlier portion of the work, is 
loose and often ambiguous and obscure, and the construction is at times so faulty 
that the reader must needs look to his pages before deciding whether or not he has 
turned the wrong leaf. Or he may imagine that typographical errors are the 
cause of his vague conception of some portions of the narrative. Repetitions are 
found, digressions are often so long that the original subject is lost sight of, and 
there is occasionally a strong suggestion of cyclopaedic information loosely com- 
bined. Franklin as a human being does not exist in this book. His thoughts, 
sympathies, opinions and purposes, when noted at all, are separated from his per- 
sonality. He is seen as the journalist, the scientist, the philosopher, the diplomat, 
the man of letters, but never without his company manners, if we may be allowed 
the expression. 

The frontispiece of the volume is embellished by a copy of the painting of 
Franklin belonging to the Historical Society of Philadelphia, in which the vener- 
able philosopher appears decorously seated by his writing table, supplied with an 
inkstand and a very prim quill, which has, nevertheless, a dissipated air. Immac- 
ulate ruffles fall over his pudgy hands, and a most complacent expression rests on 
his face. The background is diversified by a convenient zig-zag streak of light- 
ning, which obligingly sat for its portrait. 

A life of "Washington, in which no line of ancestry is given, no mention made 
of the cherry tree, and in which the hero is not called the Father of his Country or 
the President of the United States, is a novelty, and Mr. Hale's work+ is well named. 

* "Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters." By John Bach MoMasters. American Men of 
Letters Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

+ " The Life of George "Washington Studied Anew." By Edward Everett Hale. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 
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The author adheres strictly to the rules for biographical writing, which he lays 
down in the preface, and carries out his plan of making Washington a human, 
living, breathing personage, instead of the dignified President or military leader 
so commonly placed on a height among his fellow-men, where none may dare ap- 
proach to call him brother. Like so many other juveniles — for this belongs to the 
Boy's and Girls' Biographical Series— this is very good reading for older people. 
Mr. Hale has long been intending to write a biography of this sort. He even pro- 
fesses his desire to plan a life of Washington in which no mention should be made 
of the French War, the Revolution, or the Presidency, but was dissuaded from 
this heroic scheme. However, only the barest outlines of these topics are pre- 
sented, less than half a chapter being devoted to the presidential terms. The ma- 
terial for the greater part of the history is taken from the diaries extending from 
early boyhood to the last days spent on the Virginia farm, and the letter-books, 
which are unusually full and complete. No portion of the book is more interest- 
ing than that which describes the boy as a young surveyor. 

Mrs. Washington is introduced as an important member of the family and the 
centre of the hospitable home of later years, now paying for the tuning of her 
daughter's harpsichord, now visiting the meat house, inspecting the sugar barrel, 
cutting out clothes for the servants, ordering Christmas turkeys, or making 
" cherry bounce," her recipe for which is given. The volume is attractively bound 
and printed, but is worthy of better illustrations. 



To the glorious company of such men as Rufus Choate, the lawyer ; Dame 
Webster, the statesman ; Abraham Lincoln, the statesman and liberator, and Ulys- 
ses Grant, the soldier and statesman, Mr. Bout well invites his readers in an un- 
pretentious little volume of the biographical order.* The thoroughly delightful 
sketches do not, however, claim or merit consideration as formal biographies, or 
even as biographical studies. No chronological order is followed, even important 
dates are often missing, and there is frequently unpleasant lack of systematic ar- 
rangement. But these deficiences, which can hardly be called such in a work of 
this character, are more than atoned for by the inspiring narrative of these noble 
men, and the commingling of the delightful reminiscences of Mr. Boutwell's ac- 
quaintance with them with which the pages are filled. Upon this latter consider- 
ation alone, the author bases his claim to recognition. There are numerous inci- 
dents which have never before appeared in print, and even those who have ex- 
hausted the biographies of these heroes will find many facts of a personal nature, 
of which they had been in ignorance. All reference to possible weakness in his 
characters has been carefully omitted, for a reason thus stated by the author : 
" I have written in obedience to the rule or maxim that we value a man by the 
measure of his strength at the place where he is strongest. Human errors and 
weaknesses, from which none of us are exempt, cannot be set off properly against 
great thoughts expressed or acts performed. Errors and weaknesses mar the 
man, but they cannot qualify the greatness achieved." In pursuance of this plan, 
there are presented to us four strong, high-minded men of genius, and the sketches 
are such as a man misrht write, were the shade of the departed hero glancing over 
his shoulder. Following the chapters on Lincoln, Mr. Boutwell introduces his 
own eloquent eulogy, delivered before the city government of Lowell, April 19, 
1865. 



«" The Lawyer, The Statesman and The Soldier." By George S. Boutwell. D. Appleton & Co. 



